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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Lumber States—({U. S$. A.— 
The Pacific Northwest) —A 
film-text article (pp. 9-11) 

American Folklore — The Seven 
Cities of Cibola (p. 8) 

First American Thanksgiving 
(Cover) 


Concepts Developed 
in Theme Article and Film 


In heavily forested regions, lumber- 
ing is one of the chief industries. In 
the rainfall area on the western slopes 
of the Cascade Range, grow some of 
the nation’s finest forests. The people 
are engaged in lumbering, in the manu- 
facture of lumber and lumber products, 
and in the conservation of forest re- 
sources, Many other factors help make 
this a productive region. Large rivers 
provide water for irrigation and for 
generating electric power used in de- 
veloping industries. In river waters, 
salmon abound and the fisheries indus- 
tries net a large annually. In 
the irrigated valleys on the eastern 
slopes of the Range where there are 
rich soils and a warm climate, truck 
farming is profitable. Of all these re 
sources none is more valuable than the 
timberlands 

“The Lumber States—(U. S. A—The 
Pacific Northwest)” is based on the 
sound motion picture of the same title, 
of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
(United World Films) 


Aims for the Pupil 

l. To become more conscious of 
man as a consumer. 

2. To appreciate the relationship be- 
tween work and man’s consumer needs. 

3. To see how one’s vocational in- 
terests tie in with man’s needs. 

4. To study the economic opportun- 
ity presented by the Pacific Northwest. 


income 


5. To compare the basic economic 
pee of people in the Pacific 
Northwest with those of people living 
in some other area of the world. 

6. To see how nature’s resources in- 
fluence the work of people. 


Activities Based 
on the Film-text Article 

1. After a silent reading of the 
theme article, each pupil will make an 
arrangement of it for oral xresentation, 
marking in pencil these iia Narrator 
A, Narrator B, train announcer, Dean 
McMullen, Wes Jacobs, train conduc- 
tor, Greg Tomlinson. Such brief ex- 
planatory phrases as “blared the voice 
over the loud speaker” and “Dean 
McMullen urged ts friend” should be 
omitted from the script reading, but 
informative paragraphs not inched in 
the direct dialogue are to be spoken by 
Narrator A and Narrator B alternately. 

2. Draw a map of the two states 
known as the Pacific Northwest. 

3. Make a products chart and at- 
tach it to the map of Washington and 
Oregon. 

4. Many young people in the North- 
west belong to clubs which help the 
foresters protect the timberlands. Find 
out how many organized activities tor 
young people in vour community have 
a program to aid civic problems. 

5. With a piece of chalk and a string 
trace the circumference of several 
Douglas-firs on the floor of your school- 
room or on your playground. Give the 
approximate age of those ready for cut- 
ting; indicate how many large Douglas- 
firs would provide the lumber needed 
for a five-room house, be prepared to 
*tell what proportion of the lumber used 
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in the U. S. is provided by the ever- 
green trees of Washington and Oregon. 

6. Bring different types of tree seeds 
to class. (Cones, acorns, chestnuts.) 

7. Design a poster warning careless 
smokers and campers against the ter- 
rors and losses of forest fires. 

8. Make a survey of your classmates’ 
vocational ambitions and discover what 
consumer goods and services these oc- 
cupations will supply. 


Te teach Economics 
MAN IS A CONSUMER 

Teacher; Every person in the world 

is a consumer. This is one way of say- 
ing that everybody uses some kind of 
clothing, some form of housing, and 
various kinds of foods to nourish the 
body. The earth upon which we live 
is the giver of many gifts that supply 
these Basic needs. The business of 
gathering the earth's riches and put- 
ting them to use for mankind provides 
many sorts of work, Employment and 
the supplying of our consumer needs 
go hand in hand. Whether we are 
auth ing about the countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or the Americas this term, 
we must observe how —_ are soly- 
ing this basic problem work and 
supplies. 

1. Name ten consumer needs of your 
family. 

2. Name any needs of people in an- 
other land that may differ in your 
own requirements. 

3. Name twenty occupations that 
grow out of the consumer's needs for 
goods and services. 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
AID CONSUMERS 
Teacner: In the states of Washing 
ton and Oregon great forests grow on 
the mountain slopes where winds from 
the ocean drop heavy rainfall. Wheat 
flourishes on the other side of the Cas- 
cade Range, where the land is fertile 
but drier. Pastures and orchards are 
found in the eastern parts of these two 

states, and fish abound in the rivers. 

1. What goods for the consumer do 
Washington and Oregon produce? 
(Lumber, wheat, livestock, fruit, vege- 
tables, fish) 

2. Tell about any of these products 
which may have reached your home. 
(Lumber for house or furniture, apples, 
canned salmon) 

3. How do the products of the Pa- 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
No Issue November 22 
(Thanksgiving interval) 


Next issue: November 29 
Theme Article: Mountain Dwellers 
(Austrian Tyrol) 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Tyrol 


Special Feature: 
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American Folklore: Fearsome Crit- 
ters (first of three parts) 
December 6 
Theme Article: Indonesia 
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cific Northwest compare with those of 
your home region or with the products 
of some other regions of the world 
which you may have studied. 


CONSUMERS ARE WORKERS 

Teacwen: Man is a worker as well as 
a consumer. In supplying food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter we find work of vari- 
ous kinds, (Farming, fishing, herding, 
quarrying, miming, build 
ing) Certain occupations grow out of 
man's scientific discoveries by means 
# which he makes nature more pro 
ductive, converts raw materials into 
consumer goods, or engages in trade 
Engineering, manufacturing, shipping, 
trucking, etc.) The protection and con 
servation of natural resources and the 
supplying of medical and educational 
vervices provide work as well as things 
weeded (For 
estry flood control, medicine, tear hing, 


lumbering, 


wv man the consumer 


uriting, publishing 


l Name ten cupations ot people 
mn your Community and explain how 
their work serves man’s consumer 
coeds 


2 Tell what work you plan to do 
when you are grown up and what con 


tribution it will make to man's needs 


WORK IN WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON 


Teacher: Washington and Oregon 


provide many things needed by con 
stimers everywhere 


1. Name some of the many ways of 
earning a living in the Pacific North 
west that directly related to the 
supplying of consumer goods ( Felling 
trees, manufacturing lumber and lum 


her products, conservation of forest re 
sources, fishing, canning salmon, pro- 
ducing electrical power, irrigating d 
lands, wheat growing, ranching, truck 
farming, fruit growing) 

2. Name some of the types of work 
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town in . 

part played in the activities of the little 
community by the following workers: 
map makers, nursery men, power saw 
operators, firewatchers, hotel manager, 
cooks, storekeepers, movie machine op- 
erator, logging crews, foresters 


American Folklore — The Seven 
Cities of Cibola (p. 8) 
Assign each of the scenes outlined 
below to three pupils and ask them to 


prepare brief but lively descriptions of 
the activities and purposes of the two 


army of cavaliers, archers, musketeers, 
and Indian servants set out for Cibola. 


Scene 2 
America in the 17th century. The 
th Colony. Governor Bradford, 
Cc Massasoit, Indian braves, P 
men, women, and children cele: 
the first American T’ ' 
Material for “The Seven Cities of 
Cibola” was suggested by the American 
Folklore and Legends map from Living 
in Our America, a History for Young 
Citizens, by Quillen and Krug, soon to 
be published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 
(Continued on page 3-T) 
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Tieningving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


Hotel Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
November 23 
5:45—7:45 p. m, 


R.S.V.P. 


Gentlemen: 


seu Tuuctation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1950 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 


tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Gaest Card only which will be mailed to you.) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
1 accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
() National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
November 23 
5:30—7:30 p. m. 
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: [] Practical English; [) Literary Cavalcade; [) Teen Age Book Club. 
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PROBING SECRETS OF ATOMIC PILES 


Some Facts about 
KELLY WOODS 
and Atomic Research 


HEN General Electric took over the op- 
eration of Hanford Works at Richland, 
Washington, for the government's Atomic En- ~~ 
ergy Commission, it was necessary to gather “= ~~ 


together many young men who possessed a 
specialized brand of science. At Hanford there 
is manufactured a nuclear fuel called plutonium 
which is militarily useful in scomic bombs and 
is a possible peacetime source of atomic power. 
One of the selected young men was Kelly Woods 
whose specialty is the study of heat and heat 
transfer—one of the important phases of atomic 
research. 

Kelly now heads the Pile Technology Division 
of the Company's Nucleonics Department at 
Hanford, directing the work of nuclear physicists 
and pile engineers who are probing the secrets 
of the atom. Another part of his job is to investi- 
gate the engineering aspects of atomic piles. 

Kelly and his General Electric associates are 
contributing to the progress of today's great 
atomic energy program—but they're working 
toward the day when results of their research 
may lead to the use of atomic energy in great 
industries and in developments of tomorrow. 
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A native of Oklahoma, Kelly received his B.A. from 
Stonford University. From California he went to Masso- 
chusetts to earn his science doctorate M chemical en- 
gineering at M.I.T. During his six years at M.1.T. he was 
an instructor in chemical engineering. 


In the laboratory much of Kelly's work is done with 
specialized instruments and physical formulas. Out in 
the Hanford Works Areas he supervises vorious aspects 
of engineering on etomic piles that manufacture the vital 
product—plutonium. 
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News Roundup other whole-grain 
The Seven Cities of ‘Cibola (American Folklore) 


The Lumber States (U. S$. A. —Pacific 
Northwest), film-text unit 
Hew Am | Doing? (quiz). 
Right This Way 
Shutterbugs 


To have more energy and be more popular—join 

| the smart fellas and gals who eat energy-giving cereals in Food-Energy, 
Quaker Oats several times a week! You get more Protein, Vitamin 8), 
energy from oatmeal than from any other whole- 
grain cereal! 


| A GIANT in Flavor! 


SEEM OF 6 Taste the creamy-delicious smoothness and 
—__—— tempting flavor of Quaker Oats. See why it’s the 
errscss= most popular cereal in the world! 
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QUESTION: What gift did friendly 
Indians give to the Pilgrims? 


ANSWER: Native corn. But for this, 
the brave little Pilgrim colony at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, would not have 
lived through their first winter in 
America back in 1620. 


QUESTION: Is a race won at the 
start or the finish? 


ANSWER: At the start. Strength and 
zip, and the “extra something” that 
makes a winner, come from good train- 
ing and good eating. That's why so 
many athletes start each day right with 
a “winner” breakfast. 


QUESTION: What is a “winner” 
breakfast? 


ANSWER: It's on the right...a break- eRsa® Ane 
fast that will help start your day off BUTTER 
with a bang. You need these basic en- (ot tertified margarine) 
ergy foods to improve your efficiency 

mentally and physically. So get off 
to a quick start—and keep going—with 
a “winner” breakfast. 


* ... for instance, 
Post Toasties . . . 
they're the better 
corn flakes 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\l The Famous POST cereals { 


Suger Crisp Post's 40% Bron Flakes Post-Tens Grape Nuts 
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Colinas Carstenlats 
Aid North Koreans 


“In certain areas of North Korea, 
U.N. forces are meeting a new 
enemy—C}inese Communist troops.” 

This report by General Douglas 
MacArthur was sent to the U.N. Se- 
curity Council last week. The report 
warned that the Korean war is far 
from over. 

General MacArthur did not say 
how many Chinese Communists 
were fighting against the U.N. 
forces. But military experts believe 
about 30,000 have entered the war. 

Until the Chinese Communists 
entered the war, it was nearly over. 
U.N. forces had reached some parts 
of the Manchurian border. They had 
captured more than 135,000 North 
Korean prisoners. About 200,000 
North Koreans had been killed or 
wounded. 

The Chinese Communists moved 
into Korea from Manchuria. They 
helped the North Koreans trap U. N. 
forces near the border,. About 500 
U.N. soldiers were trapped. The rest 
escaped, but only after hard fight- 
ing. The Chinese Communists sup- 
plied the North Koreans with heavy 
tanks and large rocket guns. For the 
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first time, Russian-built jet planes 
attacked U.N. troops. They were 
flown by Chinese Communists. 

With military aid from the Chinese 
Communists, the North Koreans have 
begun to hit back hard. They have 
stopped the U.N. advance to the 
Manchurian border. 

As we go to press, the Security 
Council is discussing General Mac- 
Arthur's report. 


Puerto Rico has stopped the up- 
rising by the Nationalist party. 

That party wants Puerto Rico to 
be independent from the U.S. Some 
of its members tried to kill Luis 
Munoz Marin, Puerto Rico's gover- 
nor. Others bombed and burned 
police stations and captured two 
small towns. 

Party leaders and hundreds of its 
members have been sent to jail for 
trying to take over the government. 

Communists are also being round- 
ed up. Puerto Rico wants to find out 
if they helped stir up trouble. 

Only about 1,500 of Puerto Rico's 
2,140,000 people belong to the Na- 
tionalist Party. Most Puerto Ricans 
are loyal to their government. 

The Nationalists have also been 
stopped from making trouble in the 
U.S. After two men tried to kill 
President Truman on November 1 
U.S. Secret Service and F. I. B. men 
began to round up all Nationalist 
Party troublemakers in the U. S. 

(For more on Puerto Rico, see 


Junior Scholastic, November 8.) 


French Troops Retreat 
Before Viet Nam Rebels 


Communist-led rebels of Viet Nam 
are still driving back French troops 
in the battle for Indo-China. (See 
Junior Scholastic, November 1). 

The rebels have driven the French 
out of their seventh and last strong 
fort along the border of Communist 
China. They have captured several 
main French supply and communi- 
cation centers. Communist China is 
training and arming the rebels. 


rygve 
U. N. Three More Years 


Trygve Lie will be Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the U.N. for three more 
years. The General Assembly has 
voted to lengthen his term of office. 

Mr. Lie’s new term will begin 
next February 2 
and will end on 
February 1, 1954. 
He has held this 
post since 1946. 

The Secretary- 
General is the 
highest U.N. of- 
ficial. He is in 
charge of all 
money the U.N. 
spends. He is 
also in charge of 3,500 people who 
do the U. N.’s office work. 

The General Assembly appoints 
him. But first he must be voted for 
by at least seven members of the 
Security Council. He must be voted 
for by all members of the Council's 
Big Five—the U.S., Britain, France, 
Russia, and China. Any one of the 
Big Five can veto, or turn down, a 
man chosen by the rest of the 
Council. 

Last month, nine members of the 
Council chose Trygve Lie for a sec- 
ond term. But Russia vetoed Mr. Lie. 
Russia said: We do not want him. 


U.S. WAS FOR MR. LIE 

Russia is against Mr. Lie because 
he supported the U.N.’s action 
against the North Korean Com- 
munists. Mr. Lie also is in favor of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. (See last 
week's Junior Scholastic. ) 

The U.S. fought against Russia's 
veto of Mr. Lie. The U. S. said Rus- 
sia was trying to punish him for 
supporting the U.N. in Korea and 
working for world peace. 

For days the Security Council was 
not able to agree. Then the U. S. led 
the way to keep Mr. Lie in office. 
The U.S. and 13 other nations asked 
the General Assembly to lengthen 
his term. 

The Assembly voted 46 to 5 to 
keep Mr. Lie for three more years. 
Only Russia and its communist pup- 
pet nations voted against him. 


Trygve Lie 








CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
ARE INVADING TIBET 


Chinese Communist troops have 
Tibet. (The Communists 
now control most of China.) 

As we went to press, the troops 
had crossed the border and had cap- 
tured several small towns 

The Communists were reported 
closing in on Lhasa, Tibet's capital. 
Tibet's and has no 
modern equipment It is no match 
for the huge Chinese army. But cold 
weather, snow, mountains, and bad 
roads may slow down the Communist 
advan e 

Why has Tibet been invaded? 

China claims Tibet. For about 200 
years it was run by China. In 1912 
Tibet said 


my aded 


army is small 


From now 
be independent 
Now 


Tibet again 


on we shall 


China take 


wants to over 

Tibet does not like outsiders. Few 
visitors from foreign lands are al 
lowed in Tibet. Those that enter the 
for only a short 
Tibetans are often called the 
hermit people 


country may stay 


tine 
they cut 
themselves off from other people 
And Tibet's geography also cuts it 
off from the rest of the world 


because 


CUT OFF BY MOUNTAINS 


The highest country in the world 
Tibet is about 16,000 feet above sea 
level. It lies in the 


snow-capped 
Himalaya 


Mountains, the tallest 
ps aks in the world 
Few rain-bearing clouds can pass 


over the Himalayas 


towermng and 
Tibet. Most of the country’s 
great plains are barren and dry 
farming is difficult 


is barley 


reus h 


and 
The main crop 
but small crops of wheat 
and’ vegetables are grown in some 
valleys 

Tibet has a population of about 
000.000 


large as Texas 


and is nearly twice as 
Most of the Tibetans 
are nomads who wander across the 
country to graze their flocks of sheep 
and yaks 

Yaks are oxen-like animals. Their 
long hair can be woven into cloth 
or used in making mats and tent 
coverings. Yaks supply Tibetans with 
rich milk. The hardy yaks also are 
used as pack animals. Tibet has no 
railroads or modern vehicles 

Buddhist priests run Tibet. They 
choose a high priest who is called 


the Dalai Lama. He is Tibet's re 


U. S. MARINES CELEBRATE 175TH BIRTHDAY 


The U. S$. Marines are celebrating their 175th birthday. On November 10, 1775, 
the Continental Congress agreed to the raising of two Marine battalions. This 
was the start of the U. S. Marine Corps. Six months later the Marines took part 
in their first landing operation. About 200 Marines and 50 sailors captured 
Forts Montagu and Nossou in the Bahamas from the British. The illustration 
shows the Marines in close fighting during the War of 1812. The Marines (at 
right), aboard USS Wasp, are in the act of capturing British brig Reindeer. 





ligious ruler and is looked upon as 
an emperor by the people. Little is 
known about the present Dalai 
Lama. He is believed to be about 16 
years old and has been Dalai Lama 
for about ten years 

Tibet separates China and India 
The invasion of Tibet worries India 
Chinese Communists had promised 
India they would 
means 


ise only peaceful 
in dealine with Tibet. The 
Communists broken their 
promise. India does not like the idea 
of sharing a lone stretch of border 
with Communist China 


ha ve 














erea is all controlled by Communists. 


Peru Builds Railroad 
Across Andes Mountains 


Peru is building a railroad across 
the Andes Mountains. At some points 
the 250-mile railroad will be 16,000 
feet above sea level. 

The railroad will run from Lima, 


capital’ of Peru, to the town of 
Pucallpa. At Lima it will connect 
with another railroad. Pucallpa lies 
on the eastern side of the Andes in 
Peru's huge tropical region. 

This tropical region is rich in rub- 
ber, lumber, tea, cocoa, and oil. Up 
to now the Andes Mountains have 
blocked Peruvians from bringing out 
products of the rich region. 


RADIOS FOR AFRICAN NATIVES 


Thousands of African natives have 
become radio fans. They are listening 
to programs oyer large, round radios 
called “Saucepan Specials.” 

Britain is supplying the radios to 
the natives. The radios run by dry 
batteries. 

Many small African villages now 
have several radios. The musical pro- 
grams delight the natives. Educa- 
tional programs are also being broad- 
cast to the natives. 





U.S. Food Will End 


Yugoslav Famine 


The U. S. is sending tons of food 
to Yugoslavia. A serious shortage of 
food has spread across Yugoslavia. 
Most of its 16,000,000 people are in 
danger of starving this winter. 

The famine was brought on by 
drought last summer. The drought 
destroyed Yugoslavia’s corn, its main 
crop. Not enough corn was left to 
feed livestock. Many cattle and hogs 
died, cutting down Yugoslavia’s meat 
supply. The drought also destroyed 
most of the other grain and sugar 
beet crops. 

Yugoslavia is a Communist land. 
At one time it was controlled by 
and friendly with Russia. This friend- 
ship came to an end when Yugo- 
slavia’s dictator, Marshal Tito 
stopped taking orders from Russia. 

The U. S. does not like to help 
Communists. But Tito opposes Rus 
sia. In this way, he helps weaken the 
spread of communism. The U. S. 
believes that the people of Yugo- 
slavia will revolt against Tito if they 
do not have enough food 

If the people revolt, a dictator may 
come into power who will be friend 
ly with Russia. The U. S. prefers to 
have Tito remain in power. Our Gov- 
ernment does not wish to see any 
people starve. That is why the U. S. 
is helping Yugoslavia 


U.N. PLANS RADIO STATION 
FOR WORLD BROADCASTS 


A world radio network soon may 
be set up by the United Nations 

The new network would give peo- 
ple the world over a chance to tune 
in on al] U. N. meetings, news broad 
casts, and special programs. 

Under the U. N. plan, a large 
broadcasting station would be set up 
in New York City. It would beam 
broadcasts to the U. S., Canada, 
South America, and Africa. A relay 
station® in North Africa would beam 
broadcasts to South Africa, Europe, 
Asia, and the Middle East. 

At present U. N. radio programs 
are sent overseas on radio networks 
of member nations. But these broad- 
casts do not reach all parts of the 
world every day. Some places never 
hear U. N. broadcasts. 


® Meens word is defined on page 18. 
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vv Science News een 


Star Photographs 


U. §. astronomers have finished 
photographing half the sky's stars. 
The astronomers began their work 
in 1927. Since then they have photo 
graphed 128,000 stars, 

By studying the photographs, the 
astronomers have measured the dis- 
tances between stars. The measure- 
ments tell the positions of all stars 
from 30 degrees south to 30 degrees 
north of the celestial equator. 

( The celestial equator is an imag- 
inary circle. It divides the sky into 
two equal parts, just as the equator 
divides the earth into the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres*, The 
celestial equator helps astronomers 
chart the positions of stars. ) 

Astronomers now will be able to 
learn more about how some stars 
change their positions. 

Astronomers of Britain and South 
Africa have photographed the rest 
of the sky 


Mountain-moving 


Workers in Arkansas are “moving” 
Lee Mountain to help build the Bull 
Shoals Dam. The workers operate a 
seven-mile conveyor belt, one of the 
world’s longest. It carries 650 tons 
of rock a day from the mountain to 
the dam. There the rock is fed into 
crushers and made into concrete 

The “mountain-moving” work be 
gan two years ago. About 85 per cent 
of the mountain has been moved. 
Bull Shoals Dam, on the White River, 
will provide electrical power and 
will help control floods. 


Swamp Buggy 


Swamp buggies are being used to 
look for oil in Louisiana. Louisiana 
is the third oil-producing 
state in the U. S. (Texas ranks first, 
California second. ) 

Many of Louisiana’s oil fields are 
in marshy lowlands. Sometimes ve- 
hicles loaded with oil drilling equip- 
ment sink in the marshes. Oil crews 
must then waste much time pulling 
their equipment out of the mud. A 
swamp buggy does not sink. .~ 

The swamp buggy works like a 
farm tractor, But it runs on four 
round metal pontoons, about seven 
teer high. The pontoons keep the 
swamp buggy afloat in marsh waters 
and keep it from sinking in mud. 
The swamp buggy is used to move 
oil crews and equipment through the 
marshes. (See photo below.) 

The crew searches for oil with 
dynamite and a seismograph.* The 
dynamite js exploded in a hole. The 
explosion sends out shock waves, 
which travel far underground. The 
shuck waves hit layers of rock, then 
“bounce back. The seismograph 
measures the time it takes the waves 
to hit the rock layers and return to 
the surtace. 

from these measurements scien- 
tists can tell where rock layers are 
located, Oil is usuaily found near 
layers of rock. The scientists then 
make maps to show where oil is most 
likely to be found. 

Workers of the Cities Service 
Company in Louisiana were among 
the first to develop and use the 
swamp buggy. 








(in the 15006 Spain built ap « vast 
empire in the New World. This empire 
was called New Spain. In Mexico. Span- 
iards heard tales of seven rich cities far 
te the worth. Each city had « name of 
ite own, but together they were known 
as Cibola. Some of ite ruins can be 


seen today about 15 miles southwest of 
Zani, New Mexico.) 


HE crowded streets of Compo 
stela, Mexico, bustled with excite- 
nent. On day, February 23, 
1540, a daring Spanish quest for the 
even cities of Cibola was to begin 


this 


For many tales had been 
»pread across Mexico about the seven 
ities. Proud Indians often had told 


the Spaniards of Cibola’s towering 


years 


houses and treasures 

Until recently not all Spaniards 
vad believed these tales. “Towering 
houses pri cless treasures might 
vot these exist only in Indian leg 
mds?” thev asked. * 

But even the doubtful Spaniards 
vere silenced in 1539 

That year Antonio de Mendoza, 
lirst viceroy*® of New Spain, sent a 
triar® in search of Cibola. The friar, 
Marcos de Niza, returned to Men 
loza's palace with a report 

“Cibola lies far to the north be 
yond deserts and mountains 
the triar 

“Did you see ( 
isked Mendoza 


said 


bola vourself?” 


* Means werd is defined on poge 18 


CITIES 
of 


CIBOLA 


“Yes, but only from a distance,” 
the friar answered. “In the purple 
haze of late afternoon, I glimpsed 
what appeared to be a sparkling, 
queenly city.” 

News of the friars report spread 
rapidly. Excited Spaniards added 
their own stories to the report. 

“Cibola’s houses are 10 
high!” 

“The houses are filled with emer- 
alds, pearls, rubies!” 

“The streets are paved with gold 
and silver!” 

Many Spaniards volunteered to 
capture Cibola 

Mendoza decided only one man 
could lead an expedition to capture 
Cibola—Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 


stones 


nado, one of New Spain's greatest 
generals 

Young Coronado assembled the 
expedition, a small army of 300 
cavaliers*, archers, musketeers, and 
800 Indian servants. Now, at Com- 
postela, the expedition was about to 
set out for Cibola 

A wild cheer broke out from the 
crowds as Coronado rode by, hand 
some in his plumed helmet and shin 
ing, gilded armor 

Behind Coronado rode Friar Mar 
cos de Niza. Then came the cavaliers 
their lances upright. Sunlight lis 
tened on their heavy shields and 
armored steeds. The foot soldiers 
wearing iron helmets, marched be 
hind briskly. At the rear of the long 


caravan came the Indians, leading a 
long column of mule packs and live- 
stock. 


The expedition headed for the 
west coast of Mexico and the Yaqui 
River. Then it pushed inJand to- 
wards what is now Arizona. 

For months the expedition pushed 
across steep mountains, blazing cac- 
tus-covered deserts, mosquito-filled 
swamp lands. 

By June, 1540, supplies were al- 
most all gone. Many of the weary, 
starving horses, mules, and livestock 
had died. Deserters began to leave 
Coronado. The faithful men who re- 
mained became glum and bitter. 

Their faces became swollen and 
blistered from the hot winds. Their 
mouths and throats were dry from 
the gritty sands. 

Only the lust* for riches and glory 
drove them onward. 

Early in July the weary expedition, 
now less than 100 men, neared a 
plateau. 

“It was from that plateau that I 
glimpsed Cibola,” Friar Marcos de 
Niza said to Coronado. 


ALL IN VAIN 


The expedition straggled to the 
plateau. There Coronado and his 
men groaned with disappointment. 
In the clear light of the noon sun, 
Cibola was not a kingdom of treas- 
ures—but a group of poor, crowded 
Indian villages. 

After a vicious three-day battle, 
the Spaniards conquered the seven 
villages. They found no treasures in- 
side. 

Their quest for glory and riches 
had been in vain 

For more than a year Coronado 
searched for treasures in the sur- 
rounding country. He found none. 
In his wanderings he explored the 
Rio Grande Valley, and parts of 
what are now Texas, Oklahoma, and 
east Kansas 

In 1542 Coronado and what was 
left of his expedition returned to 
Mexico empty-handed. Coronado’s 
health was poor and he died in 1554. 

He had earned neither glory nor 
riches in his search for the seven 
cities of Cibola. But Coronado had 
been one of the first explorers of 
what was to become the great south- 
west of the United States. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 





e 
Lumber 


States 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion picture, 
“The Lumber States (U.S.A.—The Pacific Northwest)” 


The states of Washington and Oregon are known 
as the Pacific Northwest. 

The highest mountains in this region are found in the 
Cascade Mountain Range. Winds from the Pacific 
Ocean bring heavy rainfall to the western slopes of 
these mountains 

Trees grow best where there is rain and this land is 
covered with heavy forests. The evergreen trees that 
grow here provide almost half of the lumber in the 
United States. - 

The drier, fertile, rolling hills on the eastern slopes 
of the mountains are one of the great wheat-growing 
regions of our country. Its grasslands make good pasture 
for the livestock raised on large ranches. 

Fruit orchards cover the eastern valleys, where the 
soil and the dry sunny weather are especially good for 
growing apples. These valleys are irrigated by water 
stored up in the great dams along the Northwest's 
rivers. 

Much of the water stored in these dams is used to 
generate electricity. It runs many of the factories in the 
Northwest and the canneries that pack salmon taken 
from the Columbia River. 

This electric power also runs many of the sawmills 
where timber from the Northwest's forests is cut into 
lumber for our nation. 


Dean gets acquainted with Forester Greg Tomlinson. 





Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Minerek 


“"P RAIN LEAVING IN THREE MINUTES FOR 
TACOMA, PORTLAND, SALEM, EUGENE, 
AND WESTFIR,” blared the voice over the loud- 

speaker in the Seattle railroad station. 

“Hurry up, Wes, our train is leaving,” Dean McMul- 
len urged his friend. “A whole forest could burn down 
while you choose a magazine!” 

“Say, a forest fire isn’t a thing to joke about,” Wes 
Jacobs said as the two boys hurried toward their train. 
“Remember what Mr. Jenkins told us at Forestry Club. 
He said that huge areas of valuable timberland go up 
in flames every year, in spite of the work of the fire- 
watchers.” 

“You're right,” agreed Dean, as the boys settled into 
seats. “And the fire-watchers do a terrific job. I hope 
we have a chance to see them at work.” 

The train began to move. “Well, it won't be long 
now,” Wes exclaimed. “We're off to the forests of the 
Cas¢ade Mountains!” 

Summer vacation had just begun in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, where Dean and Wes live. The boys were going 
to spend part of their holidays learning how foresters 
do their work. 

Lumbering is the most important industry in the 
Northwest states of Washington and Oregon. 

In their great mountain ranges are tremendous forests 
of evergreen trees which provide almost half the lumber 
in the United States. 

To help care for the trees in the woodlands of the 
Northwest, the Federal and state governments and the 
lumber companies employ trained foresters. 

Many young people in the Northwest, like Dean and 
Wes, belong to clubs which help the foresters protect 
the timberlands. The foresters organize trips for club 











members, to show them how the forests are managed. 

“Welcome to Westfir!” a tall, smiling man greeted 
Wes and Dean! “I'm Greg Tomlinson, one of the forest- 
ers who works here.” 

“Boy, this is different from Seattle!” exclaimed Wes, 
looking around him 

Greg agreed. “Yes, Westfir is a tiny community of 
about 800 people. It's very much like the many other 
lumber towns here in the woods. The lumbermen and 
their families live in these towns, many of which are 
owned by the lumber companies. 

“The town has shops that sell everything a family 
ould need,” Greg went on. “There's even a movie 
theatre here, and a hotel 

“But you boys must be hungry. Hop into the jalopy 
snd we'll head for the mess hall, out in the forest. The 
company runs the mess hall to serve meals to the log- 
ving crews 

As Greg drove over the dirt road running through the 
forest, Dean whistled in amazement. “Look at the size 
of those firs!” 


Two Trees for a Five-room House 


These are Douglas-firs,” Greg told him. “Their trunks 
ay measure anywhere from three to 10 feet in diame- 
ter, and they're often 200 feet tall. Two large Douglas 
fir trees vield enough wood to build a five-room house 
Our Douglas-fir trees are the most valuable timber crop 
i» the country. 
“But Douglas-firs aren't the only trees that grow in 
the Northwest, are they?” asked Wes 
Not by a long shot 
types of evergreens and we have maple aspen and 


answered Greg. “We grow other 


cedar trees, too. But you'll have a good introduction to 
the lumbering industry when you've seen what happens 
to Douglas-firs. But first, let's eat 

After the boys had eaten, Greg took them to the 
ompany field office 

“This is where we plan which trees will be cut down,” 


Greg explained to Dean and Wes. “Take a look at this 


nap of the forest. You see, we ve marked off certain 


areas for logging. We leave full-grown trees around 
these logging areas. Those remaining frees will reseed 
the land where trees have been cut.” ; 
?” asked Dean 


Nature helps us produce new forests 


How can a tree do the reseeding 
said Greg 
Douglas-firs are evergreen trees, you know. The cones 
of an evergreen tree contain seeds. When the cones 
hecome dry, the seeds fall on the cut-over areas. In that 
way, new trees grow up and the land is forested again.” 

“And how do you dex ide whic h trees you ll cut 
down?” asked Wes 


Pete from the fie “The Lumber States (1.8.4 —The Pacific Northwest 
1. Dean and Greg walk through a nursery of seedlings, which 
ore planted from pine cone seeds and replace burned-out trees. 


‘Usually the trees on hilltops are left standing,” Greg 
explained, “so that their seed will be scattered as widely 
as possible.” 

Wes had another question. “When you've worked 
this out, do you give the map to the lumbermen?” 

“No,” Greg answered, “we foresters go out into the 
woods and mark off the limits of the logging areas. 
When the lumbermen come to this district, they look 
for our marks on the trees. Tomorrow you'll have a 
chance to see the logging operations. Now I'll show you 
to your bunks.” 


New Trees for Old 


“Before you see how trees are cut down, I'd like to 
show you how they're planted and grown,” Greg told 
the boys the next morning. “So let’s make a stop at one 
of the state-owned nurseries.” 

“But you told us the seeds could plant themselves, 
with the help of the wind,” Wes objected. 

‘And I thought the lumber companies owned the 
torests,” Dean commented. 

“Whoa, one at a time,” Greg said. “Some of our forests 
are owned by the Federal Government, Dean. Others 
belong to the state government. And still others are 
owned by the lumber companies. 

“As for your question, Wes, we must grow trees in 
nurseries to replace those burned down by fires. After 
a fire, no trees are left to supply seeds for new growth. 

“We do our best to prevent fires, but unfortunately 
people are careless,” Greg went on. “A lighted cigarette 
dropped on a path, or a camp fire left burning may 
cause a fire that will result in great losses. 

‘That's why we have so many look-out towers. They're 
built on high places throughout the forests. When a 
fire watcher sees smoke, he tries to discover just where 
it's coming from. He telephones other nearby towers 
and they, too, track down the blaze. But even ‘if the 
fire is put out quickly by the lumbermen, a new forest 
will haye to be replanted in the burned-over areas.” 

At the nursery Dean and Wes saw the foresters plant- 
ing fir-cone seeds. The seeds are planted in much the 
same way as a farmer sows vegetable seed. The boys 
learned that the seedlings are cared for in the nurseries 








2. Seedling is dug up to be transplanted to a burned-out forest 
area. Young trees are spaced ovt—replanted 6 to 8 feet apart. 


for about two years: Then they are big enough to be 


replanted in the burned-over places. 


Trees grow slowly, the boys were told. Even after 
growing 15 years, a Douglas-fir is not much taller than 
Wes or Dean. A Douglas-fir is ready to be cut down 
when it is between 80 or 100 years old. That is when it 
nakes the best lumber 

The young trees are set out in the forest six to eight 
feet apart. In this way the young trees get plenty of 
sunlight and have space for their branches as they grow. 


From Trees to Lumber 


“Say, look at that lumberman working on a tree with 
that big power saw!” Dean exclaimed. The boys and 
Greg were out in the forest again. 

“Cutting down a big tree by hand is a slow and diffi- 
cult job,” Greg explained. “That's why we use a great 
nany power saws today.” 

“There she goes!” shouted Wes, as the tree fell. 

“Now another crew will move in to trim off the 
branches,” Greg answered. “They'll also saw the tree 
trunk into smaller lengths. When all these logs have 
been hauled into a clearing, they'll be transported to 
1 sawmill.” 

“How are they taken there?” asked Wes. 

“In some areas they're floated downstream in the 
river,” said Greg. “The logs are tied together to make a 
raft, called a ‘timber boom.’ This method is cheaper 
than hauling logs overland by truck or railroad.” 

“Do the sawmills make things from the logs?” Wes 
wondered. 

“No, the sawmills only cut .the logs into boards,” 
Greg replied. “After the lumber is cut into various 
lengths and thicknesses, it’s shipped all over the country 
to be used for building houses and many other pgr- 
poses.” 

“I wonder whether people realize how important 
our forests are,” Wes remarked. 

“They may not realize it now,” suggested Greg, “but 
they'd surely know it if suddenly there were no lumber. 
But we hope that will never happen. For if we cut 
and plant trees scientifically, there will always be 
enough wood.” 


: : a raat 
3. Wes puts a gash in a full-grown spruce. 
will show loggers one corner of area in which trees may be cut. 








Mark T beside the statements which are true, F be- 
side those which are false. Each counts 4. Total 20 


Forest look-out towers are built in valleys 


l 
2 After a fire, foresters replant the burned-out areas 
3 


Full-grown trees are always left standing around 
areas where trees have been cut down. 

. The wind scatters the seeds from the cones of 
trees, thus starting new trees 
Electricity created from water power is the cause 
of almost al) forest fires 


My score 


i. THE LIFE OF A TREE 


A. The sentences below gescribe the life of Douglas 
fir trees, but the steps are not in the proper order. Mark 
I beside the first step, 2 beside the second, and so on. 
Each counts 5. Total 35 


a. The logs are floated downstream to a sawmill 

b. Foresters mark off area showing where trees— 
between 80 and 100 years old—are ready for cut- 
ting. 
After being cared for in the nursery for about two 
years, seedlings are replanted in the forests 
Loggers trim branches, saw trunks into 
lengths. 
Foresters plant fir-cone seeds 

_£. Loggers cut down trees. 

g. Logs are cut into boards at sawmill 


My score 


B. Each of these pictures shows a step in lumbering 
which is deseribed by a sentence in section A of this 
question. Find the correct sentence for each picture; 
then write the letter of that sentence in each biank 
space. Each counts 6, Total 12. 


My score 


ili. THE RESOURCES OF THE NORTHWEST 


Study the 
map and then 
write the correct 
answers in the 
blank spaces in 
the first para- 
graph. In the 
following para- 
graphs, under- 
line the correct 
answers in each 





pair of paren- 
Each 
right answer 
counts 3. Total 
3 
The 
Mountains, 
which are labeled 3 on the map, stretch down the west- 
ern parts of the states of Washington, which is labeled 
. and Oregon, which is labeled _._.___. The 
running through these states is the 
one | 

Winds from the Pacific Ocean bring heavy (rains 
typhoons) to the western slopes of these mountains 
Trees grow well in this area, and they provide (all, al- 
most half) the lumber in the U. S, 

In the dry, eastern sections: of these states, many 
ranchers raise (roosters, livestock ). The Northwest also 
yields large (soybean and sugar, wheat and fruit) crops 

Many dams have been built along the Northwest's 
rivers. The water stored by these dams helps produce 
(electricity, natural gas) to run many factories, such 
as the canneries where (pineapples, salmon) are 
packed. This dam water also (destroys, irrigates) the 
farmlands in many dry valleys of the Northwest. 


theses. 


great river 


My score Total score... 


Answers Appear in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About x=» 


1. Have you ever done anything on a camping trip 
or a picnic which might have caused a forest five? Have 
you ever seen anyone else do such a thing? Can you 
draw up a list of rules which would help campers and 
picnickers to prevent forest fires? 


2. How might the rainfall on the Pacific Coast affect 
the price your father would have to pay to build a 


house? What in your home is made of lumber? 


There is no Citizenship Quiz in this issue. Use 
your “How Am I Doing?” score on your CQ chart. 





Selma Drake, of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, sends us this problem: 


I made a date with my friend, Betsy, 
to go to a movie on a Friday evening. 
During the afternoon, Johnny asked me 
to go to the movie with him. Was I 
right to accept his offer, and break my 
date with Betsy? 


If possible, a date should always be 
kept—because the other person is count- 
ing on it. 

You might have told Johnny, “I'm 
going to the show with Betsy. But if 
you have a friend who would like to 
take her, perhaps we can make it a 
foursome.” In this case, you should 
have checked with Betsy before you 
made final arrangements with Johnny. 

However if this plan did not suit 
Johnny, you could have suggested see- 
ing him some other time. 


Should a boy shake hands when he 
meets a girl? 


Shaking hands is a pleasant, friendly 
~~ to do. Usually it is up to the girl 
to offer her hand to the boy when they 
meet. If she does not, the boy may 
offer his hand if he would. like to. If 
two boys are introduced, they should 
always shake hands. Two girls need not 
shake hands, unless they wish to. 


Send your questions to: Right This Way, Junior 
Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y 





OXEN TEAM. By Dorothea Gansert, Con- 
nersville (ind.) Junior High School. 





Tommy was always 
“out of sorts” — Then his brother suggested he eat 


Flunked his studies Wholesome NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT... 
failed at sports. 





His grades have gone up 
He quickly learned, as you doubtless know, and soon he'll be 
This breakfast gives you “get up and go” ~ A “regular” 





s BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

NOTE TO TEACHERS: Velvable wall chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in 
America’s economy end society and in the family diet ore evoilable. Write to Netione!l Biscuit 
Compeny, Niegore Folls, New York, Dept. J-1150 











SHORT 


UT im Long Island, N. Y., football 

fans are still mumbling about the 
Lindenhurst-South Huntington high 
school game. It was the thriller of the 
vear—the kind of game that people with 
weak hearts should never see. 

With six minutes to play, Lindenhurst 
was trailing 18-0. Defeat stared it right 
in the eyeballs. Then came the rain—of 
touchdowns. In the next 90 seconds, 
Lindy poured over three t.d.’s and an 
extra point! 

Here's exactly what happened: 

1. Dick Chiesa raced 40 yards around 
end for a touchdown, and Milt Morahan 
plunged for the extra point. 

2. On a tricky “on-side” kickoff, Lin- 
denhurst recovered the ball on Hunt 
ington’s 48-yard line 

5. Al Chiesa broke straight through 
the line and sprinted 48 yards for an- 
ther touchdown 

4. Kickoff by Lindenhurst 

5.-7. Running plays by Huntington 

8. Punt by Huntington. Dick Chiesa 
catches ball and races 60 yards for a 
third touchdown 


@ It's an old baseball motto that any 
team which can come up with two 20- 


Posie 


Win'4,000 oka College Career! 


"THINK OF IT! You can have the drill 
of creating your own “dream car’ of 
car of tomorrow” by building «2 woke 
mode! of i, right at home —thea encer ut 
va the big Pisher Craftemaa's Guild 
Compeutioe aad uy one of the maay 
awards to be woo! 


vou Il have 
Pom fomd ay eet 


734 Awerds—Worth $65,000 


SHOTS 


game winning pitchers should cop the 
pennant. 

So how do you figure the Boston 
Braves? In 1947, Spahn and Sain won 
21 games apiece, yet the Braves finished 
third. The past season 


Spahn copped 
21, Sain 20, and Bickford 19, yet the’ 


Braves finished fourth. 

The Red Sox had the same bitter ex- 
perience in 1949. Parnell won 25 and 
Kinder 23, yet the club lost out to the 
Yankees, who had only one 20-game 
winner (Raschi) and no other twirler 
who won as many as 18. 

In 1944, Detroit had a 29-game win- 
ner (Newhouser) and a 27-game winner 
(Trout), yet lost to the Browns who 
didn't have a single 20-game winner 

The record for this sort of stuff, how- 
ever, is held by the 1920 Chicago White 
Sox. Despite four 20-game winners, 
they couldn't cop the pennant! 

On the other side of the fence are the 
1941 Yankees. That club clinched the 
pennant by Labor Day, yet didn’t pro 
duce a pitcher who could win more 
than 15 games! 


@ Steamboat Johnson, the colorful mi- 
nor league umpire, was handling a close 


cluding 14 in a row—a record) for 276 
yards, and carried the ball for 214 more 
yards. His total effort—490 yards gained 
—also set a college record. 

Taking nothing away from Bagnell, | 
still think the greatest one-man act in 
history was turned in by Red Grange, 
of Illinois, against Michigan in 1924. 
The famous Galloping Ghost carried the 
ball five times—and scored five t.d.’s, 

In the first quarter, he chalked up 
four t.d.’s on runs of 95, 67, 56, and 45 
yards. His coach then took him out and 
rested him until the fourth quarter. Red 
returned for just one play—and tallied on 
a 15-yard run. 


—Hernman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Build a Model Car 
like this— 


fun — semd om thes com 
started’ 


There aft 734 separate awards, worth 
$65,000crafemen's wol kit, cash 
awards ep tw $150 each, wips w the 
Crattwmans Guild National ( cavention 
with all your expenses paid, aad Univer 
uty Scholarships from 


te $150 each. & Medel Buliders’ Teo! 
Chests. @ identical Awards for Jusior 
end Some, groups HW the son of a General 


GET AN EARLY START! 


PISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GULD 

Gomera: Meters Butiding Dew ont 2 

Please encoll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild Compenuon 
ter 195). Also—send me the Crsftumans Guild bemoan and 
memberntup card plus complete instructions tor building « model 
All ches will be seme FREE and without obligation to me 


1,000 w $4,000 


model, ex « solid “mantelpiece model 
of bales, plaster of any easily worked, 
durable marerial, Work ie your own ideas 
“© *, headlights, trim aad wo on 
thee paint it w sak your own tanwe. The 
Pisher y Urofteman's Guild will even 
sead yow plans and suggesions to get you 
artwed, sad show you how to work out 
your own dengns 
einer mine young men like yourself have 
woe Geld scholarships already — 9,446 
other boys have woe awards worth over 
$448,.000' You have « good chance 


You are eligible w eater the C ompetinoe 

if you live in the Unied States, and if you 

were at least 12 but aot yet 20 on Sep 

tember int, 19590, 

‘You compere jast bore ie your owe 

ese group, wt identical awards for 
Dav (boys 12 


each are — Jumror 
through mf) and @aler Division (boys 


Name —— 


Adsress 


16 through 19). 

Ne entry fee— 

oe var according 
design tastrcuceas 
MEMBERSHIP CARDI 


MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA! 
PLANS AND 


City and Zone 
1 was born on the 
Parent of guardian 
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No CQ This Week 


“Hew Am | Deing?” (p. 12) takes the 
place of Citizenship Quiz this week. Use 
your score on “How Am | Doing?” te keep 
> 2-ins.; ‘M-tops: 28-Pa your CQ scoring chert up te dete. 

NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

She: “Won't you join me in a cup of Because of Thanksgiving holidays, there 
tea?” will be no issue of Junior Scholastic next 

He: “Oh, I really don't think there week, November 22. The next leewe will be 
would be room for both of us.” dered November 29. 


Susie Robinson. Biwancy Seheol, Pelham, N. ¥ 

















“COLD” STORAGE 
Months before the first snow flurry, 
your telephone company is busy 
planning its winter offensive. Every 
possible emergency is considered. 
+ roam het Thousands of poles, crossarms and 
tng loft as reels of cable and wire are stored 
There are 26 words at strategic points — ready to roll 


in this purzle. Give at a moment's notice. 
yourself 3 points for 


across | 


. The mystery animal is similar to a 
— —, but has no hump. 


“BLIZZARD” 
. The mystery animal pictured above. OPERATION 


Top floor of a house, used for storage. 


; Down from the North a blizzard screams. 
~wte English beverage “Y It’s the signal for action. Equipment ond 
One who snubs those whom he consid- > we ps. yo into the storm area by plane, 
ers inferior. truck train. Telephone crews work 

. Owed as a debt. © night and day to maintain vital communi- 
In this place , 4 cations. Months of careful planning guide 


Opposite of down j every move. 
Possessive form of he. ‘ 


Moderately warm, lukewarm. 
Get up, spring up, ascend. 
Searches, chases, seeks. 


DOWN 


One of the newest “weapons” 
. A group of related families (especially . ‘ , 
in Scotland ) SS en ee 
Lowest female singing voice. . sme snow-buggy. 
. A small rug. skims over heavy drifts ot 45 
Throw off, send forth. miles per hour — can carry 
. Cords used to hold shoes in place. crews of men and supplies to 
Mountains in South America where any snowbound trouble spot. 
mystery animal lives. The snow-buggy played a 
. Belonging to us; — — — book. heroic role in the great North- 


3. Insect that produces honey ¢ blizzard of ‘49. 
. Conceals; puts out of sight. 


. State whose capital is Salt Lake City. 
ad country where mystery animal © The ability to “get the call thro idl epearey rerET 
| History (abbreviation ). not — is one reason why your telephone service is the best to be had. 
. A small pointed piece of wire used for 
fastening clothes, papers, and so on. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Ne- 
vember 29, in your edition. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Slip this Christmas 
Hint to Pop 


hon mOnG unt. STTTS 


Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 


UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


: The Greatest Portable Ever 
: Made... with the features 
: of the standard typewriter! 


New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set | 


Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key 


' board’ New Balanced Segment Shift! 


New Noo-‘Aare Finger Form Keys! 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has Wt. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment pion 
Terms as tow os §1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


OME PARK AVE, Mew Yor 14% ¥ 


| 





| 


IF YOU have any questions about 
improving your health and. appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editer, Scholastic VM 4, 
7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in this colamn. 


The Question Bog 


Q. 1 don't have an appetite for break- 
fast, so | drink a cup of coffee and take 
a vitamin pill. len't it better for me to 
take the pill than to force myself to eat? 


A. Vitamin pills cannot replace meals 
The pills don’t supply proteins for mus- 
cle-building; starches; sugars and fats 
for energy; minerals for good bones and 


| growth; or even all the vitamins you 


need for normal, healthy development 
Every doctor who prescribes vitamin 
pills orders them to be taken with well 
planned meals, not in place of them. 
Try to encourage an appetite for 
breakfast by starting with small por- 


| tions of food and increasing them every 


day until yoy eat a complete meal 
Begin with either fruit or fruit juice 
and a dish of either hot or cold cereal 
with milk. The next day, have an egg 
and a slice of toast. Gradually you'll 


| find yourself eating larger amounts of 


food and actually looking forward to 


| breakfast 


Q. When I prepare for a test, I usu- 
ally stay up late to study. My mother 


| says I should rise and study in the 
| morning. Who is right? 


| during other 


| eggnog would help me 


A. Most people are more efficient in 
the early morning hours than they are 
times of the day. It's 
go to bed a little earlier at 
night and get up earlier in the morn- 


wiser to 


ing to do your extra studying. Your 
mind is clearer and works better when 
you are rested 


Q. Someone told me that an orange 
build myself 
up. How is it made? 


A. Orange eggnogs are good not 
only for the underweight, but for every- 


| one who wants a pepper-upper. Com- 
| bine one glass of cold orange juice, 


one egg, and one tablespoon of honey 
(or sugar); beat well with an egg 
beater. 
o . . 
Nosey Business At this stage of 


your life, you've blown your nose so 


many times you probably think you 
know all about it. However, it's a good 
idea to remember that your nose 
should always be treated gently. It's 
wrong to press your nostrils together 
and blow hard. This compresses the 
air in the nose and may force infec- 
tion up into the ears. It's right to hold 
your handkerchief below the bridge of 
your nose, keep the nostrils open, and 
blow gently, but with enough force to 
clear the nose. 


The Meat of It! 


Meat belongs in a well-planned diet 
Broil, bake, or stew—but do not fry it! 
Heavily-fried meats soak up fat— 
which does the average teen-age com- 
plexion no good at all. Simply-cooked 
meats are the easiest to digest, best 
for your skin, too. If you absolutely 
must have a “fried flavor” in your 
meats, then do your frying this way: 
heat just enough butter or other’ fat 
to cover the bottom of the pan and 
keep the meat from sticking. Move the 
meat around in the pan occasionally. 


Thasning Table Tips 


Don Faurot, Football Coach and 
Director of Athletics at the University 
of Missouri, says: 

“An athlete must 
take good care of 
himself to give his 
best on any team. 
We post the fol- 
lowing training 
rules for our play- 
ers. 

. Smoking is 
not permitted 
during the 
entire season. 

Alcoholic beverages of all kinds 
are forbidden. 

3. Bedtime is 10:30 (or before) 
each night. Nine hours of sleep 
are necessary. 

. Eating between meals is taboo. 
The stomach needs rest, as does 
any organ. We are not concerned 
about what our players eat at 
mealtimes so long as they have a 
balanced diet. 

“Football is a rough game and play- 
ers must keep themselves in A-1 physi- 
cal condition in order to absorb its 
knocks.” 





When you send in your work, be 
sure to include your name, grade, and 
school. No contribution can be ac- 
cepted unless it is signed by your teach- 
er, assuring us that it is original. 

Material should be sent to: Junior 
Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


My Bike 
I like my bike; it saves me time 
Going from place to place, 
But it's not like my uncle’s car 
That has a faster pace. 


Still there are times I'd rather have 
My bike, for all of that, 
Because I keep right on going 
When Uncle's stuck with a flat. 
leonard Clork, Grade 8 


Maple Street School, Seymour, Conn. 
Teacher: Alice Condon 


An Abandoned Farm 


Nobody lives 

On this old farm. 

No more chickens 

In this old barn. 

The brook runs by 

So quiet and still, 

And there’s no flower pot 

On the window sill. 

The soil is thin 

And washed away. 

There are no white ducks 

Swimming in the bay. 

Not a fiddler’s merry tune, 

Not even the pop 

Of a child’s balloon. 
Joy Titus, Grade 7 
West Jr. H. $., Columbus, O. 
Teacher: Mary E. Mock 


We All Thank Thee 


Moses on the mountain 

Gave thanks to Thee 

For leading the people out of Egypt 
And setting them free. 


The Pilgrims thanked Thee 

For good crops of corn, 

For living through the winter, 

And that the New World was born. 


So this year my thanks to You 
Will be as simple as this 

For parents, friends, and teachers, 
And all good that does exist. 


I know my prayer is simple 

And very short, I see; 

But my greatest wish of all, Lord, 

Is to give my thanks to Thee. 
Steeves, Grade 8 


(N. BD.) Public School 
‘eocher: Mrs. J. $. Anderson, Jr. 





“Mom gripes because | don't eat 
breakfast, but do you blame me, 
when I'm the chubby type?” 


Naturally, a girl bulges if she overindulges in 

rich foods. But I’ve got news for all you weight- 

watchers who want lo-and-behold figures! 

Students at a big university found out a good / 
breakfast made them feel better than a skimpy breakfast, yet added 
no weight. That’s because it’s natural in the morning to use uP food 
energy. So get your super-charged pickup from the “power” of corn 
in Kellogg’s fresh, crisp Corn Flakes...with whole-kernel richness in 
iron, Vitamin B, and niacin! And you'll love’em ... you don’t tire of 
that corn-sweet flavor! 


“I'm not the outdoor type, 
yet | feel left out because 
| don't go in for sports!" 


It’s sad enough to be an indoor-wall- 

flower, but none is so chilly and lonely 

as the outdoor bench warmer! Choose 

the game or sport that has most 
appeal, then learn it until you’re good at it. You'll find joy in doing 
something well; fun in the companionships you’re bound to make. 
And of course an outdoor sport will give you a better appetite... 
healthier and better looks, too! You'll wake up looking forward to a 
good breakfast! And always include Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! Here’s 
the “power” of nourishing corn, plus real crisp good-to-eatness! 


“Please settle this family 
argument: Do boys need to 


eat more than girls?” Generally 

speaking, * ‘yes’, because boys are more 

active in games ‘and sports. And not only :, 

that, recent research has proven that boys, enstelie, need to eat 
good breakfasts. Pre-noon tests showed that physical coordination is 
actually better in boys who had eaten breakfasts. So, boys, make 
that first meal of the day a “powerhouse” of quickly available energy 
..-help yourself to the “power” of corn in Kellogg’s Corn Flakes...so 
fresh and crunchy that they “plink” as you shake ’em into your bowl! 


Fora better breaktast 
better cat flloggis 











WORDS TO THE WISE 


cornucopia ( KOHK-nu-KOH-pih- 
uh. Pronounce first u as in unite.) 
Does that word look unfamiliar to 
you? Even if it does, you do recog- 
nize the familiar Thanksgiving sym- 
bol of a large horn filled with fruits 
and vegetables. Perhaps you call it 
a “horn of plenty”—which is exactly 
what the Latin words cornu copiae 
mean. 

According to an ancient myth, the 
Greek god Zeus was brought up in 


| the forest by a young maiden named 


Amaltheia. 

Amaltheia fed the baby Zeus with 
milk from a goat and honey from the 
bees. One day the goat broke off one 


| of its horns. Amaltheia filled the horn 


with fresh fruits and herbs for the 
child. The horn was a magic one. It 


| always remained full of food, no mat 


CAGER KEDS with molded 
suction soles, stop on a dime, give 
plenty of grip and spring for fast 
pivots and breaks. Shock proof Arch 
Cushion and Cushioned Insole, cool 
breathable fabric help feet and legs 
stay fresh and untired. Washable. 
Team colors. Tops for all sports because— 


KEDS ARE NATURALLY CORRECT 
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AND SCIENTIFIC LAST 
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| the 


ter how much was taken from it 
Using this ancient story, Greek 

artists often showed the food-filled 

horn in their paintings. Roman ar- 


| tists borrowed the design and called 
it a cornu (horn) copiae (of plenty 


Since a comucopia Was always 


full, it came to be connected with a 
good and plentiful harvest. That is 
why people in the U. S. adopted it 
as a Thanksgiving symbol. 


How would you like to fill a large 
cornucopia with an entire Thanks- 
giving dinner? Here’s your chance. 

The menu listed below was drawn 
up by a good cook—but a poor spell- 
er. She misspelled almost every one 
of the foods that she’s going to pre- 
pare for her family’s Thanksgiving 
meal. Write your correction in the 
blank spaces beside each misspelled 
word. Put a check mark in the spaces 
beside the few words which are 
spelled correctly 


mellon 

barly soup 
roles 

turkey 
cramberries 
sweet potatos 
sqash 

minse pie 
pumpkin pie 
amonds 


walnuts 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words storred® in this issue ore defined here 


cavalier (kav-uh-LEER). Noun. A sol- 
dier on horseback. Cavalier comes from 
Latin word caballarius, 
“horseman.” 


meaning 
This same Latin word also 


| gives us cavalry, the part of an army 
| which travels and fights on horseback 


friar (FRY-er). Noun. A monk; a man 


| who belongs to a religious brotherhood 


Ash your store for FREE 48-poge Keds 
Nendbook of Sports and Games. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY | 
ers ary rough bem e 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, MEW YORK 


hemis e (HEM-ih-sfeer) 
One-half of the earth 
lust (Rhymes with must.) Noun 
overpowering desire for something 
y station (REE-lay). A relay sta 
tion picks up a broadcast from the sta- 
tion where it is being made, and sends 
it on again (relays it) to the next station. 


Noun. 


An 


Thus the broadcast is kept strong enough 


so that it can be heard at great distances 

seismograph (SIZE-moh-graph or 
SISE-). Noun. An instrument that regis- 
ters the strength, direction, and length 
of tremblings in the earth. It is often 
used to record earthquakes. 

viceroy (VISE-roy). Noun. The gov- 
ernor of a territory owned by another 
country. The viceroy is from the ruling 
country, and is appointed by the ruler 
of his own country 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Cibola (SEE-boh-lah) 

Coronado (kor-oh-NAH-doh. Pro- 
nounce first o as in not. Or: koh-roh- 
NAH-thoh.) 

Mendoza (main-DOH-sah) 

Marcos de Niza (MAHR-kohs thay 
NEE-sah) 

Tibet (tih-BET) 

Yaqui (yah-KEE) 





Some Fux / 


Shy Guy 
John: “Mother, don't call me your 
little lamb any more.” 
Mother: “Why, dear?” 
John: “It makes me feel sheepish.” 


Joan Schmits. Adams Beheol, Manitewor, Wia 


Sales Talk 


Customer: “Can this fur coat be worn 
in wet weather without hurting it?” 

Salesman: “Lady, did you ever see a 
beaver carrying an umbrella?” 


Buth Jagger. Minneapolis (Kans) Junior High S&cheoj 


Heavy Reader 


Man: “Td like to buy a book.” 

Clerk: “What did you have in mind, 
sir, something light?” 

Man: “It doesn’t matter. I have my 


” 
car with me. 
Marietta McCauley. Young Junior H. 8, Dothan, Ale 


Something Missing 


Critic: “The picture of the horse is 
good, but where is the wagon?” 
Artist: “Oh, the horse will draw that.” 


Joan Miller. Reger Sherman School. New Hered. Conn 
Saying for Today 


Only one thing kept me from college 
—high school. 


Jobn Seed, Rosemont Jr. H. &., Fort Worth, Texas 


Modern 


Captive: “Are you going to cook me 
in a pot?” 

Cannnibal Cook: “Nothing old-fash- 
ioned like that—we have a pressure 
cooker.” 


Leona Newsom. John Lewis MeCulloch Sehool, Marion, Ind 


The Fish Tale 


When Arthur returned from his Colo- 
rado angling expedition, he was asked: 
“Well, how was the fishing in those 
parts?” 

“I can't really say,” Arthur sighed. 
“For three weeks I dropped them a line 


twice a day, but I had no reply.” 
Shirley Redman. Washington School, Prescott, Arix 


Imperfect Rescue 


Mrs. Brown: “Are you the young man 
who jumped in the river and saved my 
son from drowning when he fell through 
the ice?” 

Young Man: “Yes, ma'am.” 


Mrs. Brown: “Where are his mittens?” 
Latry Lae, Junior H. &.. Atlantic, lows 


Joke of the Week 


Tillie: “lf a man smashed a clock, 
could he be convicted of killing time?” 
Willie: “Not if the clock struck first.” 


Eliner Skok, Mattocks School, St. Peel, Minn 











NEW, INCREASED AWARDS N 


BIGGER THAN EVER! 


1951 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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NEW REGIONAL JUDGING 


Now, for 1951 the Industrial Arts Awards program is bigger 
and beter than ever | 


New Regional Awards Pian provides 
for judging all entries in three regional 
groups. Winners go on to Chicago for the 
national finals. 

In the number and value of 
Awards has been increased. Gives you a 
greater-than-ever chance of winning a 
cash award and Certificate of Merit. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 
Boys and girls in the 7th through 12th 
grades in any type of school. MUST be 
enrolled in at least one shop or drawing 
course. No entry fee. 


ENTRY CLASSES 
Major divisions include wrought metal 


-.. patternmaking and molding ... wood 
working . . . electrical . . . mechanical 
drawing . . . architectural drawing . . . 
machine shop . . . plastics . . . printing. 
Each division includes a number of classi- 
fications, further divided according to 
grade levels. An open division is avail- 
able for all other types of industrial arts 
projects. 
AWARDS 

Regional winners in the major divisions 
will receive cash awards and a chance to 
win national prizes, including expense- 
paid trips to Dearborn and Detroit for 
student winners and their instructors. 


#1 is none too early to get started now on your project for the 1951 
Industrial Arts Awards. See your industrial arts instructor or write 


Industrial Arts Awards 


FORD MOToO 


2915 SCHAEFER ROAD @ 


R COMPANY 


DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A CASH PRIZE 
_» IN CHIQUITA BANANA’S *510 CONTEST 


How'd you like to win $100 or one of the other exciting prizes in Chiquita Banana’s 
jingle-writing contest? This contest is easy! It's fun! Here’s all you have to do 
to enter . . . just write two lines similar to the last two lines of the Chiquita 
Banana jingle. The last two lines below® are given as an example of the ones 











START THE DAY. FROM A GET~- 
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RULES OF THE CONTEST 


ef echeol and your grade on your entry. 


2 Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana Con- 
tet. Magasines, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York 

All emtries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight January 15, 1961. 


3 This contest ie open to all students of the 
th, Teh, Sth, Oth. LOth, ith and 12th grades 
wm the continental United States, except sone of 


daughters of members of ine staffs of Scholastic 
Magazines, the United Fruit Company or its 
advertising agency Entries must be students’ 
original work. Only one entry to student. 


4 Entries will be judged on the basis of original- 
ity, dea expressed, rhyme and meter Decision 
of the judges will be final; duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in the event of ties. Final judging 
te be done by a panel of educators. Only one 
prize to « family. 


S All entries become the property of United Fruit 
Company. None will be returned. Winners will be 
announced in the March 7, 1951, issue of Scho- 
lastee Magazines and will be notified by mad Prizes 
well be worded as listed on this page 





Lesson Plan 


(Continued from page 2-T) 
Science Projects 

1. Members of the class who are in- 
terested in photography might prepare 
a photo exhibit of sky pictures. The 
photos should include pictures of the 
moon; photos showing the stars as pin- 
points of light; longer star exposure 
photos in which the movement of the 
earth in relation to the stars will be 
shown because the stars appear as 
streaks of light. 

2. Other members of the class might 
a reports on the stars which are 
visible at a given hour during a period 
of a month, The reports should include 
an explanation of why different stars 
are visible at different times. 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. In the 1500s Spaniards in Mexico 
heard tales of seven rich cities far to 
the north; by what name were the sev- 
en cities known? (Cibola) 

2. What general led an expedition 
to capture the cities? (Coronado) 

3. The general found no riches, but, 
unknown to him, he had become one 
of the first explorers of what part of 
our country? (The southwest) 

4. What is the most important in- 
dustry in Washington po Oregon? 
( Lumbering ) 

5. Name the trees which make up 
the most valuable timber crop in our 
country. (Douglas-firs) 

6. In what year was the first Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving held? (1621) 

.. What was the name of the eol- 
ony where that first Thanksgiving was 
held? (Plymouth) 

* 8. Chinese Communists are moving 
to take over what neighboring land? 
( Tibet) 

9. The U. S. is sending aid to what 
Communist nation which is faced with 
starvation because of drought? (Yugo- 
slavia) 

10. What branch of the U. S. armed 
forces recently celebrated its 175th 
birthday? (The Marines) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: i-camel; 6-llama; 7-attic; 8-no; 
9-tea; ll-snob; 14-due; 15-here; 16-up; 18- 
his; 19-tepid; 2l-arise; 22-hunts 

DOWN: i-clan; 2-alto; 3-mat; 4-emit; 5- 
laces; 10-Andes; 12-our; 15-hides: 


13-bee; 
16-Utah; 17-Peru; 16-hist 


20-pin 


Answers to How Am | Doing?, p. 12 
PROT TING z= TIMBERLANDS 


~2; a-5 1; f-4; g-7 et See eons 
c- e- g-7. (B 

fii RESOURCES OF THE’ NORTHWEST: 

The correct answers, in the order in which 

ar in the story, are: Cascade, 1, 2, 

rains, almost half, livestock. 

wheat and fruit. electricity, salmon, 


irri- 
gates. 


POOLS 


for 


PrEACHER 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Chile 


December 15 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Air View of Chile 
Today, by Enrique Portes, 1948, free, 
Pan American World Airways System, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City, N. Y. Chile, Land of Contrasts, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
1944, 25¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Chile, Switzer- 
land of S. A., by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 
1948, 12¢, United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Between Mountain and Sea; 
Chile, by Sydney Greenbie, 1943, 56¢, 
Row Peterson & Company, 131 East 
23 Street, N. Y. 10, 

BOOKS: Chile, by Ema Ferguson, 
$3.50 (Knopf, 1943). Chile: a Geo- 
graphic Extravaganza, by Benjamin 
Subercaseaux, $3.00 (Macmillan, 1943). 

ARTICLES: “Chile” (special unit), 
U. N. World, May, 1950. “Bootstrap 
Economy,” by S. Carvallo, Américas, 
April, 1950. “Chile,” Junior Scholastic, 
Oct. 27, 1948. “Chile,” by S. Seegers, 
Américas, April, 1949. “Cooper Slide,” 
Time, June 27, 1949. 

FILMS: Fundo in Chile, 25 minutes, 
sale or rent, Castle Films Division, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. Community life on 
a large ranch; inchtdes modern farm- 
ing methods, activities of the school 
and the church. People of Chile, 22 
minutes, sale, Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises, Inc., 6040 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Study of modern Chile, 
with emphasis upon the various racial 
backgrounds of its people. Southern 
Chile, Tip of a Continent, 12 minutes, 
sale Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 
People, geography, and history of South- 
ern Chile. Chile, 11 minutes, sale or 
rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Farm and city life in Chile. 

FILMSTRIPS: Chile (part of South 
American series), 60 frames, Stillfilm, 
Inc., 171 South Los Robles, Pasadena 
5, Calif. Chilean geography, the people, 
their homes, customs, industries, and 
large cities. 


United Nations 
Dee. 13, in World Week 


U. N. on Film, Scholastic Teacher, 
Sept. 27, 1950. 


Tools for Teachers, Scholastic Teacher, 


Oct. 11, 1950. 


How to Find Out About the U. N. 
(U. N. Publication 1950-1-4), 1950, 
free, U. N. Dept. of Public Information, 
Lake Success, N. Y. 


Reading on “Adventures 
Into America’s Past”’ 


Nov. 29, Dec. 6, Dee. 13, in World 
Week and Senior Scholastic 


BOOKS: Robert Fulton, by Corinne 
B. Lowe, $2.00 (Harcourt, 1946). 
Noah Webster, by Isabel Proudfit, 
$2.50 (Messner, 1942). Henry Clay, 
by Barbara Mayo, $2.00 (Rinehart, 
1943). Lock Her Through, by Allena 
C. Best, (fiction) $2.00 (Oxford, 1940). 
Lively Lady, by Kenneth Roberts (fic- 
tion), $2.50 (Doubleday, 1943). Paths 
of Inland Commerce, by Archer B. Hul- 
bert (Chronicles of America Series), 
$2.25 (Yale University Press, 1920). 

FILMS: Land of Liberty, 80 minutes, 
rent, Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 
25 West 43 St., New York 18. Century 
and a half of American history. Divided 
into four two-reel units as follows: Reel 
I—Colonial Period to 1805; Reel Hi— 
1805-1860; Reel III—1860-1890; Reel 
IV—1890-1938. Territorial Expansion 
of the United States from 1783 to 1853, 
22 minutes, sale or rent, Internationa) 
Geographic Pictures, 1776 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19. Westward Movement, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Il]. Westward migra- 
tions of peoples across the United States 
from 1790-1890, Little Old New York, 
90 minutes, rent, Films, Inc., 330 West 

2 St., N. Y. 18. Story of Robert Fulton 
and the building of the first steamboat. 

FILMSTRIPS: Flatboatmen of the 
Frontier, 75 frames, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Pioneer farming in the 
Ohio Valley in the early 19th century. 
Pioneers West to the Mississippi, 71 
frames, Informative Classroom Pictures 
Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. Expansion into states 
east of the Mississippi during the early 
19th century. Growing Republic—the 
Rise of the New West, 73 frames, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Pkway., Chicago 14, Il. 
Problems of public education, wildcat 
banking, protective tariff rates and the 
Monroe Doctrine. Great American In- 
ventors, 100 frames, Curriculum Films, 
Inc., 41-77 Crescent St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Four separate filmstrips 
on Benjamin Franklin, Eli Whitney, 
Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. Morse. 





‘our 


Corner 


| pond week the “corner” talk per- 
tained to the subject of “paper” and 
whether teachers prefer that we use 
“newsprint” and keep down the sub- 
scription price, or use heavier, coated 
paper even if the subscription rate had 
to be increased. It's too early for us to 
have received any letters on the sub- 
ject; we'll report the consensus later. 
Paper, of course, is a major factor in 
the cost of producing a periodical. 
Here at Scholastic, because of a steady 
increase in the total circulation of our 
magazines and because of the income 
we receive from advertisers, we have 
been able to retain our low subscrip- 


tion prices despite a continuing upward 
hake man acturing costs. bit 
Our t subscription price for 
Junior Scholastic is = a sone a 
semester than it was in 1937! Senior 
Scholastic is only 10¢ more a semester 
than its 1937 price. These increases 
are only 12% per cent and 20 per cent. 


But since 1937 the price of “newsprint” 
has increased more than 150 per cent 


and other production costs have sky- 
rocketed in like fashion. 
Since 1946, the year Practical Eng- 
lish was inaugurated, the subscription 
ye of Practical English (also World 
‘eek) has remained the same — 60¢ 
and 50¢ per semester, respectively. But 
even since 1946 the price of “news- 
print” has jumped from $68 to $111 a 
ton, an increase of over 60 per cent. 
We are proud of having been able to 
maintain our low subscription prices in 
the face of these discouraging increases 
in our costs. We have been able to do 
it by selling more magazines and by 
including odvertiding in our periodicals. 
Of course, it would be a fine thing for 
classroom periodicals if, instead of 3¢ 


to 4¢ a week, we could charge 20¢ a° 


copy (a la Life, Time, Newsweek) or 
even the 10¢ charged by Quick. We 
certainly could furnish the classrooms 
of America a super array of editoriab 
features, graphs, and photographs if we 
had thet price per copy to spend! 


(Well, we can dream, can't we?) 


President and Publisher 


P.S. Did you read the editorial in 
Life's Oct. 16 issue by Scholastic’s dis- 
tinguished contributor, Henry Steele 
Commager? It was superb! 


Starting Young 


EET Edward Wallowitch, 1950 
winner in the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. 

Fate has ch his life since he 
won that award last spring. 

Edward began taking pictures when 
he was eleven, just seven years ago. 
Simple pictures they were, taken with 
a box brownie. Slowly be began to be- 
come more and more aware of camera 
Reyes and his pictures showed a 

tter understanding of subject matter. 
He entered his prints in the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards and won a 
second national award. 

“Maybe that’s what gave me the 
courage to come to New York with my 
pictures,” says Edward. 

To New York he came, to see Ed- 
ward Steichen, director of the Photog- 
raphy Department of the Museum of 
Modern Art. Mr. Steichen, selecting 
the work of fifty young American pho- 
tographers for a print display at the 
Museum, recognized Edward's talent 
and purchased three of his prints for 
the display. 

Thus Edward, youngest of the fifty 
photographers, is well started on a pho- 
tographic career. 

Ross Wagner was another Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography winner last year. 
Thanks to Alice, a tiny, lovable kitten, 
Ross's work will be seen by millions 
throughout the nation. For the shy, 
startled-looking kitten on a fur rug won 
Ross a first award in the animals clas- 
sification. 

Scholastic editors fell for Alice too, 
and she appeared on the cover of the 
May adont achievement issue of 
Senior Scholastic. 

Then the Ansco Company chose 
“Alice in Wonderland”—or the - kitten 
on the rug—ag part of their national 
advertising. 

And finally, Alice captured our 
hearts too, and you'll meet her on the 
cover of every 1951 Photography 
Awards Rules Booklet. 

We add photographer Ross Wagner's 
name to the growing list of Award 
winners launched on their careers. 

What happened to Edward and Ross 
is typical of what happens to talented 
Scholastic Awards winners, not only in 
the Photography Division, but in Art 
and Writing as well. 

Nine Writing Awards winners in the 
Radio Script Writing classification now 
have their a published in Audio- 


Rules Booklets for Scholastic Art, 


scripts 1950, a 
collection stu- 
dent work for ra- 
dio w pro- 
duction. is is 
the thjrd year ra- 
dio winners have 
seen their scripts 


in print. 
Bor twenty-six 


years now teen- 


Bud Murphy was a student at Tuc- 
son Senior High School, Arizona, when 
he entered Scholastic Writing Awards. 
In 1938 he won not one, but two na- 
tional awards—in short story and news 
reporting divisions. His short story, 
Palomino, appeared in Scholastic Mag- 
azines, as do many award-winners. 

Bud was a part-time reporter on the 
Arizona Daily News that year too, and 
has been writing ever since. With time 
out for a Navy career during the war, 
Bud went in for playwriting and dra- 
matics in college. After ion he 
went to work for Radio Station KTUG, 
the CBS affiliate in Tucson, wheve he 
is now Continuity Director, writing and 
producing commercial programs. 

In addition to writing, Bud claims 

ainting as a hobby, with two paintings 
Caen shown at the State Fair Exhibit 
last year in Phoenix. 

Last December Literary Cavalcade 
included Bud ny ge story Champ- 
ion Stock, which wrote especially 
for the Christmas number. 

Norman Katkov, whose work you 
read in the Saturday Evening Post an 
Collier's, was once a Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards winner. So was Gladys 
Schmitt, author of best seller David 
the King. Writing Awards winners 
Maureen Daly and Mary Vardoulakis 
have gone on in the literary field to 
write Dodd Mead prize-winning novels. 

Whitfield Cook, author of the Violet 
stories in Redbook and of the play 
Violet, was a Scholastic Writing Awards 
winner. So was Kimball Flaccus, the 
poet. Hansford Martin, contributor of 
stories and poems to Harpers and The 
New Yorker, is still another. 

As the 1951 Scholastic Awards pro- 
gram gets under way, we invite you to 
enter the student work done in 
your classroom. Help to start the Bud 
Murphys and Gladys Schmitts in your 
group on their careers. 


Writing and Photography Awards 


ia sma le, 12th St., New York 3, New York. 





